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and bring to pass his terrible act, who among the |some portions of the Holy Scriptures read, I was 
sons of pride, shall stand before him ?” suddenly favored with that sense of the internal 

“Fourth month 27th, 1788. 1 was in the out-|presence of the Supreme Being, which imparts 
ward room of the meeting-house, in the early part! peace to the distressed, and pardon to the poor, 
I remembered the prophetic call, ‘Seek ye the |through the blood of the everlasting covenant. I 
Lord while he may be found’ the plain practical |could for a season adopt the prophetical language, 
testimonies of holy writ are oftener renewed in|the Lord is good unto them who wait upon him.” 
my mind, than such as may be esteemed more| “Sixth month 29th, 1788. A quiet, peaceable 
lofty and sublime; though the latter are worthy/day. There is a comfort and satisfaction in con- 
of all acceptation, and despised by none but fools. | ducting ourselves in a manner comporting with the 
M. P. had afterwards an acceptable time in testi-| dictates of the gospel, and those convictions which 
mony; she recommended a daily perusal of the|we suppose to be those of the Truth in our con- 
Scriptures, a practice in which many members in| sciences, that surpasseth knowledge, and abund- 
our Society are grievously deficient; pluming|antly excels the increase of corn, wiue, or oil; 
themselves on a profession of inward light and a|therefore as on the one hand, let none hope for 
partial conformity to certain religious and moral|final acceptation by their owa works, or a bare ex- 
precepts; whilst their spirits are light as chaff,|ternal rectitude; so on the other, let none suppose 
“Twelfth month 8th,1787. My mind was pre-|and dead as a door nail, respecting a real expe-|an internal pursuit of purity perfection to be low, 
served for the most part of the day, in a good de-|rience of that light and grace which saveth; as|legal, or unevangelical, inasmuch as He who suf- 
gree of calmuess and serenity; often remembering |it is written, ‘if the light (or profession of the |fered without the gate sanctified himself for our 
the gracious monition and declaration of the Lord | light) that is in thee be darkness, how greatis that|sakes; and ‘he that sanctifieth, and they who are 
Jesus to his immediate followers, ‘ Ask, and it|darkness.’” sanctified, are all of One.’ ” 
shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find:| “ Fifth month 3d, 1788. This week I have| “Seventh month Sth, 1788. During the latter 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every|been favoured with an unexpected increase ot |part of this week turbulence hath prevailed, more 
one that asketh, receiveth; he that seeketh, find-|bodily strength, and a degree of that peace I have |grievously than in many preceding mouths: these 
eth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be open-|been so long seeking after. Religious reading and |evils arise from the want of a due attention to the 
ed:’ and now the Lord Jesus Christ is ascended /|recollection have not been wholly unattended to; |monitions of Trath, viz: ‘ Watch ye, and pray 
on high, the power remains with him; and all the|but a lion has been frequently in the way, and |always:’ ‘ be vigilant, (or constantly watchful) be- 
promises are in him, yea, and Amen, for ever.” | various interruptions have evinced the leauness of|cause your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 

“19th. ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your|my spirit. From all I have seen in myself and|walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.’ 
Father which is ie heaven is perfect,’ Mat. v. 48.|fellow-men, both in respect to body and mind, it}‘ Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin; 
‘Be ye holy, for I am holy,’ 1 Pet. i. 16. I was|has plainly appeared that man is not in the state|for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, 
sincerely desirous to perfect ‘ holiness in the fear|he was, when his Almighty Maker saw that every-| because he is born of God.’ To them who abide 
of God ;’ difficulties and defects were not wanting, |thing he had made was good; but an enemy has/in the Seed in which the dominion is, and who walk 
nevertheless, I hope some degree of victory was|been permitted to sow tares, and deface the beau-|in the light, there is no oceasion of stumbling; to 
experienced, by and through Him, who, that he|tiful image in which the creatures were formed :|them, the goings forth of Jehovah are prepared as 
might sanctify his people, suffered for them without |although I decline the epithet of original sin, as|the morning, and his returns as the former and 
the gate.” not found in the Bible, but first adopted in the|the latter rain: but woe is me! because of sin, I 

“31st. On the commencement of the present |ages of apostatical darkness; 1 am convinced by|am cast out of his sight; nevertheless, I will look 

year, I adopted in sincerity the petition of Jabez,|an evidence which baffles all the power of argu-| again towards his holy temple.” 
‘Keep me from evil that it may not grieve me.’|ment, ‘that the whole creation groaneth’ in pain,| ‘20th. I sat in the forenoon meeting in much 
I then little expected to have been in the body at|under ‘the bondage of its corruption,’ and par-|languor and distress of miad ; the lifelessness and 
the close of the year, but the works and wonders |ticularly that man is absolutely destitute of origi-| formality of those assembled seemed to spread 
of the Almighty have been marvellously dis-|nal rectitude, and prove to sin aud misery, ‘as|with a darkness that might indeed be felt: in vain 
played, both in mercy and judgment, and I look|the sparks fly upward ;’ having a natural aver-|do they pretend to worship the God and Father of 
upou my present state of existence a miracle of|sion to the law which is light, and the command-|light and spirits only in exterior forms and by the 
mercy. On the 22d of the Tenth month, ‘ the king| ment which is a lamp, his thoughts being evil con-|rudiments of men: my eyes also affected my heart, 
of terrors’ seemed with irresistible power to invade|tinually; according to that which is written, ‘by|in the beholding the exterior gaiety and fantastical 
my habitation, but for a season he was repelled ;{one man sin entered into the world, and death by|habits of many, whose countenances witnessed 
during that part of the ensuing year which may be|sin; and so death passeth upon all men, for that/against them, and declared the iniquity of their 
allotted me, may my looking be continually to|all have sinned.’ In the evening, some unneces-|hearts; appearing in their outward forms more 
Him, who hath the ‘keys of death and of hell,’ sary words were spoken, which I was sorry for. {like unto the haughty daughters of Zion, than the 
the Shepherd of Israel, who neither sleeps by day,| ‘4th. I passed an hour in the forenoon meet-| disciples of a suffering Saviour, gathered together 
hor slambers by night; but who is God over all,|ing at Hartford, I remembered divers passages in|in his name, to worship the Father in the bowed- 
blessed eg be glory forever. Amen.” |holy writ, and particularly wrestling Jacob, and|ness of their spirits.” 

“Th onth 8th, 1788. Since I returned to|the princely prevalence of which he was made a| “ Kighth month 20th, 1788. I can feelingly 
Hartford wy bodily strength has been measurably |partaker ; he wrestled not by any might or holi-|subscribe to the declarations of the Messiah, viz: 
Mereased ; but unprofitable words have too fre-|ness of his own, but under the influence of Him, |‘ That servant which knew his Lord’s will, aud 
quently prevailed; “I am troubled, I am bowed|whem the Father ever heareth, who was set up|prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
down, I go mourning all the day long.” They who|from everlasting. If in our assemblies there were| will, shall be beaten with many stripes:’ these 

st themselves in a vain show, and speak peace | more such wrestlers with the angel of the everlast- | stripes [ have sustained from my youth. The Lord 
fo themselves in their secret sins, shall surely be|ing covenant, there would be more tremblers, and |is righteous altogether, and will not suffer sin to go 
tonfounded in the day when the Lord shall sit injour practice would be morc consonant with our| unpunished ; he will bring every secret work into 
Cement, and make inquisition for the blood of | professions may this exercise increase and be mul-| judgment; but the mercy seat covers his judgments. 
bis Son: when he shall rise up as in Mount Pera- |tiplied among us. Amen.” Therefore O Lord, merciful and just! cast our in- 
tim, and be wroth as in the valley of Uibeon,| “30th. lo the forenoon, after having heard |iquities as into the depths of the sea; redeem the 
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prisoner from the pit, and those who are bound in | patent rights, the rival manufacturers, with jeal-|from the task-work of the day was spent in hig 


chains of affliction and iron, from the prison house ; 
raise ‘the poor out of the dust, at lift up the 
beggar from the dunghill,’ to ‘inherit the throne 
of Sere? that with those who have been redeemed 
out of great tribulations and washed their gar- 
ments in the blood of the Lamb, I may behold 
thy beauty, and celebrate thy praise for ever. 
Amen.” 
(To be continued.) 
From The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 

(Continued from page 250.) 

Poor and friendless, it may easily be supposed 
that Arkwright found it a hard matter to get any 
one to back him in a speculation which people then 
regarded as hazardous, if not illusory. He got a 
few pounds from one of the bankers in the town; 
but that was soon spent, and further advances 
were refused. Nothing daunted, Arkwright tried 
elsewhere for help, and at length succeeded in 


the use of the yarns he made, although much su- 
looslen in quality to what was then in use. But 
Arkwright not only surmounted this obstacle, but 
turned it to good account, for it set him to manu- 
facturing the yarn into stockings and calicoes, the 
duty on which being soon after lowered, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of the manufacturers, 
turned out a very profitable speculation. 

For the first five years Arkwright’s mills yielded 
little or no profit; but after that, the adverse tide 
against which he had struggled so bravely changed, 
and he followed a prosperous and honourable cag 
reer till his death, which happened in 1792. He 
was knighted, not for being, as he was, a benefac- 
tor to his country, but because, in his capacity of 
high sheriff, he chanced to read some trumpery 
address to the king. He Jeft behind a fortune of 
about half a million sterling. 

Excellent as was the yarn produced by the 
spinning-jenny and the water-frame, compared with 


| 








ous inconsisteney, did their best to discountenance little room over the poreh of the hall in forwardj 


his invention. As it advanced, he grew more 
more engrossed with it, and often the dawn found 
him still at work on it. The good folks down ig 
Bolton were sorely puzzled to think what light it 
was that was so often seen glimmering at 
hours up at the old hall. The story went hea 
that the place was haunted, and that the ghost of 
some former resident, uneasy from the sorrows or 
the sins of his past life, kept watch and ward til] 
cock crow, with a qoute lamp. The m 
was cleared up at last. It was discovered that the 
ghost was only Sam Crompton “ fashing himself 
over bits of wood and iron;” and Sam wag 
pointed out as a “conjuror’”—the cant term for 
inventor—when he walked through the town. 
The five years of labour and anxiety bore fruit 
in 1779, when the “mule” with its spindle carri 
was finished and set to work. As its samedi 
cates, it was an ingenious cross between the jenny 
and the water-frame, combining the best features 


convincing Messrs. Need and Strutt, large stock-|the old hand-spun stuff, it was coarse and full|of both with several novel ones, which rendered it 
ing-weavers in the place, of the value of his inven-|of knots; and when a demand arose for imitations |a very valuable machine. 


tion, and inducing them to enter into partnership 


of the fine India muslins, the weavers found they 


Just as Crompton had put the finishing touches 


with him. In 1769 he took out a patent for the|could produce but a very poor piece of work with |to his mule, the weavers and spinners broke out in 
open riot at Blackburn, and scoured the co 

with the cry, “Men, not machines;” breaking 
To keep 


machine, as its inventor, and a mill, worked by 
horse-power, was erected for spinning cotton by 


such rough materials. 
Among those who were put about for want of a 


the new machine. Two years after, he and his|better sort of yarn was young Samuel Crompton. 
partner set up another mill in Derbyshire worked | who lived with his widowed mother and two sis- 
by a water-wheel ; and in 1775 he took out another |ters in an old country house called Hall-in-the- 
patent for some improvements on his original | Wood, near what was then the little rural town of 
scheme. Bolton in the Moors. When Samuel was only five 
The machinery which he patented consisted of a} years old bis father died, and left his widow with 
number of different contrivances ; but the chief of|the three children on her hands, to struggle 


these, and the one which he particularly claimed 
entirely as his own invention (for he frankly ad- 
mitted that some of the other parts were only de- 
velopments of other inventors,) was what is called 
the water-frame throstle for drawing out the cot- 
ton from a coarse to a-finer and harder twisted 
thread, and so rendering it fit to be used for the 
warp, or longitudinal threads of the cloth, which 
were formed of linen, as well as the weft. This 
apparatus was a combination of the carding and 
spinning machinery; and the principle of having 
two pairs of rollers, one revolving faster than the 
other, was now for the first time applied to machi- 
nery. 

In a year or two the success of Arkwright’s 
inventions was fairly established. The manufactu- 
rers were fully alive to its importance; and Ark- 
wright now reaped the reward of all the toil and 
danger he had undergone in the shape of a dili- 
gent and persistent attempt to rob him of his mo- 
nopoly, which was carried on for a number of 
years, and was at length successful. Some of the 
manufacturers, who were greedy to profit. by the 


new machinery without paying the inventor, got hold | 


of Kay, who bad quarrelled with Arkwright some 
time before, and found him a willing instrument in 
their hands. It would take too long to go over all 
the law processes which Arkwright had to engage 
in to defend his rights. Kay got up a story that the 
real inventor was a poor reed maker named Highs, 
who had once employed him to make a medel, the 
secret of which he had imparted to Arkwright ; 


through the world as best she could. A bard- 
working, energetic, God-fearing woman, she buck- 
led to the fight with a stout heart and a resolute 
will. Her husband bad been both farmer and 
weaver, like most of the men in that quarter; and 
she did her best to fill his place, looking after the 
little farm and the three cows, and working at the 
loom, the yarn for which she taught the bairns to 
spin. Whatever she took in hand she did with 
might and main, and the result was, her webs were 
the best woven, her butter the richest, her honey 
the purest, her home-made wines the finest fla- 
voured of any in the district. Small as her means 
were, she gave her boy the best education that 
could be got in Bolton—first at a day-school, and 
afterwards, when he was old enough to take his 
place by day between the treadles, at a night- 
school. Rigid in her sense of duty, and resolute 
to do her own share of the work, she exacted the 
same from others, and kept her lad tightly to the 
loom. Every day he had to do a certain quan- 
tity of work; and there was no looking her in the 
face unless each evening saw it done, and well 
done too. Anxious to satisfy his mother, and yet 
get time for his favourite amusement of fiddle- 
making and fiddle-playing, Sam grew quickly 
sensitive of the imperfections of the machinery he 
ihad to work with. ‘ He was plagued to deeath,” 
he used to say, “ wi’ mendin’ the broken threeads ;” 
and could not help thinking many a time whether 
the jenny could not be improved so as to spin more 
quickly, and produce a better thread. By the 











and this was a capital excuse for using the uvew|time he came to man’s estate, in 1774, his thoughts 
machinery in defiance of the patent, althopgh the|had settled so far into a track, that he was able 
evidence at the various trials is now held com-/to begin making a contrivance of his own, which 
pletely to vindicate Arkwright’s title as inventor.|he hoped would accomplish the object he had in 
One law plea was lost to him, on account of some|view. He had a few common tools which had be- 
technical ‘omission in the specifications; another|longed to his father, but his own clasp-knife served 
restored to him the enjoyment of his monopoly; /nearly every purpose in his ready hands. He had 
and a third trial destroyed the patent, which Ark-|his “bits of things” filed at the smithy, and to 
wright never took any steps to recover. get money for materials, he fiddled at the theatre 

Besides trying to defraud Arkwright of his}for 1s, 6d. a night. Kvery mivute he could spare 


every machine they could Jay hands on. 
himself out of trouble and save his mule, 
ton took it to pieces, and hid it in the roof of the 
hall. When the storm had swept past, he a 
it out, put it together, and began to use it in hi 
daily work. The fine yarn he turned out made 
quite a sensation, and the fame of his invention 
spread far and wide. People came from all 
ters to get a sight of it; and when denied admit 
tance, brought ladders and harrows, and climbed 
up to the window of the room where it stood, 
One pertinacious fellow actually ensconced him 
self for several days in the cockloft, from which 
he watched Crompton at work in the room below, 
through a gimlet hole be bored in the ceiling. 
Crompton lost all patience with this constant espion- 
age. 
chine by himself?” he asked. A friend, whose 
advice he asked, urged him not to think of taking 
out a patent, but to make a present of his inver- 
tion to the community at large. Save me from 
my friends, Crompton might well have cried. 
Simple, guileless fellow that he was, he acted on 
his “ friend’s ” advice, and on a number of manu- 
facturers putting down their names for subscrip- 
tions varying from a guinea to a crown, threw 
open the invention to the world. When the time 
came for the subscriptions to be called in, some of 
the manufacturers actually were base enough to 
refuse payment of the paltry sums they had pro- 
mised, and overwhelmed with abuse the man by 
the fruit of whose brain they were making theit 
fortunes. When all the money was collected, it 
amounted to only £60, just as much as built 
Crompton a new machine, with no more than four 
spindles. 
Shy, simple, confiding, innocent of the cunning 
ways of the world, sadly backward i study 
of mankind, and perhaps somewhat usgenial aud 
unpractised to boot, Crompton, from the time 
when one would have thought he had set his foot 
on the first round of the ladder of fortune, went 
stumbling on from one misfortune to another, ill- 
used on every side, and unsuccessful in every 
effort to get on in the world. Wheedled out of 
his patent rights, cheated of the money prom 
him, his workmen lured away from him as 8000 
as he had taught them the construction of the 
mule, he grew worbid and distrustful of every 





“Why couldn't folk let him enjoy his ma , 
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one. He would have no more workmen; and as Gold. also obtained by the Greeks4rom Asia Minor, the 
the production of his machines was thus restricted] Gold, next to iron, is the most widely diffused | adjacent islands, which possessed it in abundance, 
to the labours of his own hands, he could not com-} metal upon the surface of our globe. It occurs in}and from India, Arabia, Armonia, Colchis and 
with the large factories, who drew all the cus-|granite, the oldest rock known to us, and in all/Troas. It was found mixed with the sands of the 
tomers away from him. Peel, the father of the|the rocks derived from it; it is also found in the| Pactolus and other rivers. There are only about 
statesman, offered him first a lucrative place of|veinstones which traverse other geological forma-|a dozen Greek coins in existence, three of which 
trust, and afterwards a partnership ; but he would |tions, but has never been found in any secondary|are in the British Museum ; and of the latter, two 
not listen to him. He grew more wretched and/formation. It is, however, much more common in| are staters, of the weight of one hundred and 
discouraged every day. In despair he cut up|alluvial grounds than among primitive and pyro-|twenty-nine grains each. About 8.0. 207, gold 
his spinning machines, and hacked to pieces with | genious rocks. It is found disseminated, under the| coins were first struck off at Rome, and were de- 
an axe @ carding machine he had invented, ex-|form of spangles, in the silicious, argillaccous, and|nominated awrei, four specimens of which are in 
claiming bitterly, “They shall not have this|ferruginous sands of certain plains and rivers,|the institution before alluded to. Their weight 
too.” ially in their junction, at the season of low|was one hundred and twenty-one grains. Gold 
He then retired into comparative obscurity at| water, and after storms and temporary floods. It/coins were first issued in France by Clovis, a. D. 
Oldham, where he drudged away at weaving,|is the only metal of a yellow color; it is readily|489; about the same time they were issued in 
farming, cow-keeping, and overseeing the poor,|crystalizable, and always assumes one or more of| Spain by Amalric, the Gothic king: in both king- 
and found it no easy matter withal to support his|the symmetrical shapes, such as the cube or regu-|doms they were called trientes, They were first 
family, for he had married some years before.|lar octahedron. It affords a resplendent polish,| issued in England a. p. 1257, in the shape of a 
Afterwards he re-appeared at Bolton as a smalljand may be exposed to the atmosphere for any|penny. Florins were next issued, in 1334, of the 
manufacturer ; and there was a brief interval of| length of time, without suffering any change ; it is| value of six shillings. The guinea was first issued 
sunshine. The muslin trade was very brisk, and|remarkable for its beauty; is nineteen times heay-|in 1663, of Guinea gold. In 1733, all the gold 
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the weavers walked about with five-pound notes|ier than water, and next to platinum, the heaviest |coins—nobles, angels, rials, crowns, units, lions, ex- 


stuck in their hats, and dressed out in ruffled 

shirts and top-boots, like fine gentlemen. While 

this lasted Crompton found abundant sale for his 

superior yarn. But trade grew depressed, and 

the gloom settled over Crompton’s life to its close. 
(To be continued.) 





The cause why the children of religious pa- 
rents may turn out worse than others.—We fear 
that parents have not made up their minds for 
which world their children are to be reared, and 


are determined they shall be made fit for either.| period of B. co. 1000, it was one to twelve; B. 0. 
Should mammon hereafter claim them, their breed-| 500, it was one to thirteen; at the commencement 
ing shall not disgrace his service: whereas should|of the christian era, it was one to nine; A. D. 


the parent’s God be pleased hereafter to claim the 
child, his grace will supply what is wanting and 
subdue what is amiss, Oh shame upon the mon- 
strous calculation founded on the proud exactions 
of the one master, and the forbearing pity of the 


religious parents turn out worse than others. If 
they do, this is the cause. The worldly parent is 
honest in his purpose, and succeeds in it. The 
christian parent is not honest; he will run any 
risks, make any compromise, rather than forego for 
his children one of the factitious advantages en- 
josed by the children of the world. He says— 
is conduct says—it is as much an object of desire 
te him that his children should rise in the world, 
thine in society, distinguish themselves in earthly 
pursuits, and form high connexions, as it is to 
others. If it is, our religion is as a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal; and the sooner we 
give over to fret the ears of men with it the better. 
—The Listener. 





Paper Tubing.—A novel description of tubing, 
composed of bitumenized paper, has been brought 
forward in France. It appears that in the course 
of some experiments, some paper which had been 
coated with bitumen was laid aside in a coiled form, 
and after some time it assumed a very stiff and 
wolid:form. Several layers of bitumenized paper 
Were then put round a cylinder, and, on being 


one to eight; A. D. 1400, it was one to eleven; 
A. Di 1613, it was one to thirteen; A. D. 1700, 
it was one to fifteen and a half; which latter 
ratio, with but slight variation, it has maintained 
other! It has been remarked that the children of|to the present day. Gold was considered bullion 
in Palestine for a long period after silver had been 
current as money. The first mention of gold 
money in the Bible is in David’s reign, (B. 0.|or $18 69 per ounce,) two hundred and ten dol- 


known substance; its malleability is such, that a|urgats, ete., were called in and forbidden to circu- 
cubic inch will cover thirty-five hundred square|late. The present sovereign was first issued in 
feet ; its ductility is such that a lump of the value| 1817. 
of four hundred dollars could be drawn into a| From the commencement of the christian era to 
wire which would extend around the globe. It is| the discovery of America, the amount of gold ob- 
first mentioned in Genesis ii, 11. It was found in|tained from the surface and the bowels of the 
the country of Havilah, where the river Euphrates) earth is estimated: to be thirty-eight hundred mil- 
and Tigris unite and discharge their waters into|lions of dollars; from the date of the latter event 
the Persian gulf. to the close of 1842, an addition of twenty-eight 
The relative value of gold to silver in the days| hundred millions was obtained. The oe 
of the patriarch Abraham was one to eight; at the/and extensive working of the Russian mines ad- 
ded, to the close of 1852, six hundred millions 
more. The double discovery of the California 
mines in 1848, and of the Australian mines in 
1851, has added, to the present time, twenty-one 
hundred millions ; making a grand total of ninety- 
three hundred millions of dollars. The average 
loss by wear and tear of coin is estimated to be 
one-tenth of one per cent. per annum; and the 
loss by consumption in the arts, by fire and ship- 
wreck, at from one to three millions per annum. 
A cubic inch of gold is worth (at £3 17s. 103d, 


500, it was one to eighteen; A. D. 1100, it was 


1056,) when that king purchased the threshing|lars; a cubie foot, three hundred and sixty-two 


floor of Ornan for six hundred shekels of gold by|thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars; a 
weight. 
the quantity of the precious metals increased but 
slowly; the circulating medium did not increase 
in proportion with the quantity of bullion. In the 
earliest days of Greece, the precious metals ex- 
isted in great abundance in the Levant. Cabul 
and Little Tibbit, (B. c. 500,) were abundant in 
gold. It seems to be a well ascertained fact, that| rence of that event, it gradually increased, and in 


In the early period of Grecian history,|cubic yard, nine millions nine hundred and seven- 
teen thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 
The amount of gold in existence, at the commence- 
ment of the christian era, is estimated to be four 
hundred and twenty-seven millions of dollars; at 
the period of the discovery of America, it had di- 
minished to fifty-seven millions; after the occur- 


it was obtained from the surface; so that countries| 1600, it attained to one hundred and five mil- 
which formerly yielded the metal in great abund-|lions; in 1700, to three hundred and fifty-one 
ance, are now entirely destitute of it. Cressus| millions; in 1800, to eleven hundred and twenty- 
(B. 0. 560,) coined the golden stater, which con-| five millions; in 1843, to two thousand millions; 
tained orie hundred and thirty-three grains of pure|in 1853, to three thousand millions; and at the 
metal. Darius, son of Hystaspes, (B. 0. 538,)|present time, the amount of gold in existence is 
coined darics, containing one handred and twenty-| estimated to be forty-eight hundred millions of 
one grains of pure metal, which were preferred, for| dollars; which, welded into one mass, could be 
several ages throughout the Kast, for their fineness.| contained in a cube of twenty-four feet. Of the 
Next to the darics were some coins of the reigns of} amount now in existence, three thousand millions 
the tyrants of Sicily: of Gelo (B. 0. 491 ;) of|is estimated to be in coin and bullion, and the re- 


submitted to internal pressure, it was found that a| Hiero (B. 0. 478;) and of Dionysius (B. c. 404.)| mainder in watchés, jewelry, plate, ete., ete. 


tube a quarter of an inch in thickness was capa-| Specimens of the two former are still preserved in 
ble of resisting a pressure of two hundred and fifty|modern cabinets. Darics are sup 


The Russian gold mines were discovered in 
posed to be| 1819, and extended over one-third of the circum- 
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pounds to the square inch. ‘The lightness of these} mentioned in the latter books of the Old Testament,| ference of the globe, upon the parallel of 55° of 
tabes, their portability, cheapness, and non-liability| under the name of drams. Very few specimens| north latitude. Their product, since their discov- 
to oxidation, induced the authorities of Paris to|of the daric have come down to us; their searcity|ery to the present time, has amounted to eight 
try them for the conveyance of gas, and with en-|may be accounted for by the fact that they were| hundred millions of dollars. The California gold 
tire success. As to their capability of resisting] melted down under the type of Alexander. Gold| mines were discovered by William Marshall, on 
heat, it is stated that they may be submitted to a/coin was by no means plenty in Greeee, until|the 9th day of February, 1848, at Sutter's Mill, 
temperature of one hundred and sixty degrees} Philip of Macedon had put the mines of Thrace| upon the American Fork, a tributary of the Sacra- 
Fahrenheit, without any deterioration, into full operation, about 1. c. 360. Gold was| mento, and extended from 34° to.59° of north lati- 
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’ one hundred thousand dollars; after the occurrence 
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tude. Their product since their discovery to the The Flax Culture. 
present time, has amounted to one thousand and| It is time that the attention of our agricultural 
forty-seven millions of dollars. The Australia gold| population was more fully turned to the cultivation 
mines were discovered by Edward Hammond Har-|of flax than it appears to have yet been. That 
greaves, on the 12th day of February, 1851, in| article now sells at fully ove hundred per cent. 
the Bathurst and Wellington districts, and ex-|above what it commanded twelve months ago. 
tended from 30° to 38° of south latitude. Their|There can be no doubt that extraordinary prices 
roduct, since their discovery to the present time,| will prevail for some years to come, if it were for 
as amounted to nine hundred and eleven millions|no other reason than the cotton famine. Admit 
of dollars. The finest gold is obtained at Bal-|that the three millions of bales alleged to be stored 
larat, and the largest nugget yet obtained weighed | up at the South were available, the market for 
twenty-two hundred and seventeen ounces, valued|dry goods has been so depleted of late, that the 
at forty-one thousand dollars. In shape it resem-| whole could be manufactured within six months, 
bled a continent with a peninsula attached by a|and the fabrics made from it be disposed of at fair 
narrow isthmus. The annual product of gold at| prices. After this the prospect is not “ the deluge,” 
the commencement of the christian era is estimated| but a further drought. ‘The South produced only 
at eight hundred thousand dollars; at the period| about one million of bales last year, and will prob- 
of the discovery of America it had diminished to| ably grow less during that on which we have en- 
tered, so utterly disorganized is its Jabour, and so 
urgent is the demand for bread to sustain its pop- 
ulation. Next to the great necessaries of life among 
ourselves, may be justly placed such products as 
flax and wool, of which we cannot possibly have a 
surplus, and are likely to have a great deficiency. 
A senseless prejudice has more to do in deterring 
our farmers from cultivating flax than any other 
cause that we are aware of. It has been alleged 
that it is too exhaustive on the soil; but there is 
Since 1792 to the present time, the gold coin-|no reason to condemn it any more than an ordi- 
age of the United States mint has amounted to|nary grain crop. If flax be one of a series of ro- 
seven hundred and forty millions of dollars, of|tation crops, and succeed one of vegetable, like po-| ocean, Beyond this is a descent of 700 fathoms 
which six hundred and fifty-five millions bave/tatoes, turnips,.&e., and be followed by clover,|;, 10 miles. when the telegraphic plateau is gained 
been issued since 1850. The gold coinage of the| which may be sown with it, no detrimental effects |__» yact otelniaties plain, stretching thence to the 
French mint, since 1726, has amounted to eighty-| to the soil will be observable. The labour or dis-|}anks of Newfoundland with a tolerably even 
seven hundred millions of franes, of which fifty-|agreeableness of preparing it for market are also depth of two miles of water. The second route 
two hundred and fifty millions have been issued| grounds for complaint; but these are growing less| tarts from Valentia. A valley 525 fathoms deep 
since 1850. The gold coinage of the British|every year from the application of improved ma-{;, fect met with. A ridge 25 miles in width rises 
mint, since 1603, has amounted to two hundred|chinery. Even onthe old plan pursued in Ireland | som the opposite edge of this valley, which ridge 
and eighty millions of pounds sterling; of which| and Belgium, the cost of bringing a certain va/ue|;, petween 195 and 230 fathoms below the surfaae 
seventy-five millions have been issued since 1850.|to market was little, if any thing, in excess of a| At the western extremity of this the bed again de- 
The gold coinage of the Russian mint, since 1664,|crop of grain. The plant requires no attention | dines till the bottom of a second and much deeper 
has amounted to five hundred and twenty-six mil-| after the seed has been put in a moderately rich, valley is found. In this sea-valley the waters are 
lions of roubles, of which two hundred and sixty| friable, and loamy soil, until pulling time. To} three miles in depth. “Beyond this a gradual rise 
willions have becn issued since 1850. The sove-|pull it, is neither laborious nor disagreeable, the | takes place till the telegraphic plateau is reached, 
reign of England contains one hundred and| principal matter which requires attention being to} ‘The various objects brought up from the ocean- 
twenty grains of pure metal; the new doubloon| have the root ends in the bundles uniform. The|p.g by the sounding machine and dredge have 
of Spain, one hundred and fifteen; the half|next step is to immerse it in a pond, where it can|} oon placed in the care of Professor King of 
eagle of the United States, one hundred and six-| be well kept below the surface by means of logs, Queen’s College, Galway, for examination by the 
teen; the gold lion of the Netherlands, and the|stones, &c., the bundles having at first a very buoy-|jord’s Commissioners of the Admiralty. The 
double ounce of Sicily, one hundred and seven-|ant tendency. The water should be soft—not a| uiface of the deep-sea bed is one vast sheet of 
teen grains each; the ducat of Austria, one hun-| running stream, nor yet altogether stagnant. Here foraminifera and other minute structures, whose 
dred and six; the twenty-frane piece of France,|is the most unpleasant part of the performance. ¢ notions are to clear the waters of the otal from 
ninety; and the half imperial of Russia, ninety-|The odour arising from the pond is disgusting for | all mineral and organic impurities. There ate 
one grains. A commissioner has been dispatched|two or three days, and if fishes exist therein they erforating mollusks living at great depths; but 
by the United States Government to England,|are certain to die. ‘The next processs is (or was) | professor King does not entertain apprehension 
France, and other countries of Europe, to confer|to take the rotted flax out of the water, and spread | that they cual bore into a telegraphic cable. He 
with the respective governments upon the expedi-|it on the ground todry. On the average, ten days |; clines to the belief that the organic accumula- 
ency of adopting a uniform system of coinage] for each of these operations will suffice. The pith|tiong to be expected on foraminiferous bottoms, 
throughout the world, so that the coins of one|beivg by this time easily separable from the outside| ¥ouiq in the course of a few years, completely en- 
country may circulate in any other, without the/ fibre, nothing remains but to take up and rebind| . + i: The wide bank discovered 160 miles of 
expense of re-coinage. it for the mill, where it is cleansed, Altogether,|Gaigay called Porcupine Bank, consists of sili 
he fact that large amounts of gold, which have |not more than four weeks are usually required | (ou, 7 and coarse gravel with the addition of 
been thrown into the monetary circulation of the|from the time when flax is pulled until it is ready considerable quantities of the debris of shell’ and 
world within pe last fourteen years has exercised| for manufacturing purposes. We have referred to| thor or adit Pieces of rock, same three ot 
80 little influefice upon the money market or prices|these matters a little more in detail, as an impres-| aclne ip diameter, are found with Aideh spee- 
generally, is at variance with the predictions of|sion seems to prevail among farmers that many |; ong of truncatulina end varied genera of bryo- 
financial writers upon both sides of the Atlantic.|months must elapse before the crop can be turned zoa adhering to the upper surfaces of them, showing 
The inerease in the present production of gold,|into money. The inventions lately brought be- that the ates at the comparatively inconsiderable 
compared with former periods, is enormous; and|fore the public are known to effect a still further| 9.4, where they live is not much affected by 
it would not be surprising if, in view of the explo-|saving of time and labour, to say nothing of the ania Several fishes were brought up by the 
ratious which are going in Africa, Japan, Borneo,| unpleasant part of the process. Our present.situ-| 90.4 e from the bank surface and about 50 shell, 
and other countries bordering on the equator, the| ation, as a people, is such that we must return to edie sponges, star-fishes, sea urchins and hermit 
uct of the precious metals within the next|the wearing of both coarse and fine linen; and he erabs POE, : 
ecade should be a million of dollars daily. The! will be a public benefactor who shall undertake to ‘ 
price of gold has not diminished, although the an-| make two plants of flax grow where only one grew| A gloomy and dejected countenance better be 
nual product has increased fiye-fold within twenty|before. We have abundance of soils admirably |comes a galley slave than a christian, where joys 
years.—Late Paper. adapted to the culture of this ancient and almost love and hope should dwell, : 





forgotten product. We have many thousands 
among us who are familiar with every detail of the 
labour required. We have inventive genius. We 
have an extraordinary demand from the 
mills, which can absorb every pound that will be 
raised for years to come. The seed is highly val. 
uable as food and a fertilizer. Let our agriculturi 
then, apply themselves so as to be able to plant an 
upusual breadth of flax in the ensuing spring, in 
the full assurance of pocketing amply remunera- 
tive prices, should the season be ordinarily propi- 
tious.— lV. Y. Com, Adv. 


































New Survey of the Atlantic Ocean.—A new 
survey of the sea-bottom between Ireland and 
Newfoundland has been made by the British ship 
Porcupine. The primary object of the 
was to ascertain the most gradual slope of the bed 
of the ocean and the route most suitable for a line 
of telegraph cable. Two routes have been select- 
ed for examination, The first or Galway route 
presents the greater facilities. For a distance of 
160 miles due west from Cashla Bay there was 
found to be a gently undulating sea-bottom or ter- 
race, having the decline of an ordinary beach. 
From 100 to 185 fathoms of water rolled above 
it; the intermediate soundings being 20, 65, 68, 
74, 76, 82, 105, 135, and 165. At the western 
extremity of this terrace rises a bank which is but 
little more than 80 feet below the surface of the 










of that event it gradually increased, and in 1600 
it attained to two millions; and in 1700, to five 
millions ; in 1800, to fifteen millions; in 1843, to 
thirty-four millions; in 1850, to eighty-eight mil- 
lions ; in 1852, to two hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lions; but owing to the falling off of the California 
as well as the Australia mines, the product of the 


present year will not probably exceed one hundred 
and ninety millions. 
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The Morning. 


It is morning, and a morning sweet and fresh, 
and delightful. Everybody knows the morning 
jnits metaphorical sense, applied to so many occa- 
sions. The health, strength, and beauty of early 
years, le ad us to call that period the “ morning of 
76,9) ; 


But the morning itself, few people, inhabitants 
of cities, know anything about. Among all our 
people, not one in a thousand sees the sun 
rise once in a year. They know nothing of the 
morning ; their idea of it is, that it is that part of 
the day which comes along after a cup of coffee 
and a beefsteak, or a piece of toast. With them 
morning is not a new issuing of light, a new burst- 
ing forth of the sun, a new waking up of all that 
has life from a sort of temporary death, to behold 
again the works of God, the heavens and the 
earth; it is only a part of the domestic day, be- 
longing to reading the newspapers, answering 
notes, sending the children to school, and giving 
orders for ‘dinner. The first streak -of light, the 
earliest purpling of the east, which the lark springs 
up to greet, and the deeper and deeper coloring 
into orange and red, till at length the “glorious 
sun is seen, regent of the day”—this they never 
enjoy, for they never see it. , 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound in 
all languages, but they are the strongest perhaps 
in the East, where the sun is often an object of 
worship. 

King David speaks of taking to himself the 
“wings of the morning.” This is highly poetical 
and beautiful. The wings of the morning are the 
beams of the rising sun. Rays of light are wings. 
It is thus said that the sun of righteousness shall 
rise “ with healing in his wings ;” a rising sun that 
shall scatter life, health, and joy through the 
Universe. 

' I never thought that Adam had much the ad- 
vantage of us from seeing the world while it was 
new. 

The manifestations of the power of God, like 
His mercies, are “ new every morning,” and fresh 
every moment. . 

We see as fine risings of the sun as ever Adam 
saw; and its risings are as much a miracle now 
as they were in his day, and I think a good deal 
more, because it is now a part of the miracle, that 
for thousands and thousands of years he has come 
to his appointed time, without the variation of a 
millionth part of a second. Adam could not tell 
how this might be. I know the morning—I am 
perme with it, and I love it. I love it fresh 
and sweet as it is—a daily new creature, breakin, 
forth and calling all that have life and breath a 
being to new adoration, new enjoyments, and new 
gratitude — Daniel Webster. 





I think self-indulgence is one of the greatest 
hitidrances to christian advancement. e must 
learn self-denial and humility, or we cannot walk 
in th® paths of rectitude Zionward, which are not 
strewed with flowers to please the carnal mind, 
but with crosses and trials to prove our sincerity 
and faith. This path is new to each, and the ex- 
perience of others cannot make it familiar to us; 
nor their labours answer instead of ours, any more 
than their happiness can satisfy our souls. We 
must cach do our own work, and the hope of future 
happiness will cheer and animate the pilgrim in 
his toilsome journey.— Catharine Seely, p. 86. 





Death levels all distinctions, and earthly pos- 
sessions make no difference in the grave. Let us 
set our affections, therefore, upon things that are 
above, and not on things which are beneath. 


THE FRIEND. 


GOD AND THE SOUL. 
BY ANGELUS SILESIUS.—1620. 


The soul wherein God dwells— 
What church can holier be? 
Becomes a walking tent 
Of heavenly majesty. 


How far from here to heaven? 
Not very far my friend, 

A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If he’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Hold there! where runnest thou? 
Know heaven is in thee. 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Ah! would thy heart but be 
A manger for the birth, 
Christ would once more become 
A child upon this earth. 


I don’t believe in Death. 
If hour by hour I die, 
Tis hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 


Go out—Christ will come in ; 
Die thou and let him live, 

Be not, and he will be; 
Wait and he'll all things give. 


Oh, shame! A silk-worm works 
And spins till it can fly, 
And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie. 
achpapetbeigrancsan 
Selected. 
“[ WAIT FOR THEE.” 
The hearth is swept, the fire is bright, 
The kettle sings for tea; 
The cloth is spread, the lamps are light, 
The hot cakes smoke in napkins white, 
And now I wait for thee. 


Come home, love, home—thy task is done; 
The clock ticks listeningly : 

The blinds are shut, the curtains down, 

The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 
The boy is on my knee. 


Come home, love, home—his deep, fond eye 
Looks round him wistfully ; 

And when the whispering winds go by, 

As if thy welcome step were nigh, 
He crows exultingly. 


In vain; he finds the welcome vain, 
And turns his glance on mine 

So earnestly, that yet again 

His form unto my heart | strain— 
That glance is so like thine. 


Thy task is done—we miss thee here; 
Where’er thy footsteps roam 
No hand will spread such kindly cheer, 
No beating heart, no listening ear, 
Like these will wait thee home. 


At last along the crisp walk fast 
That well-known step doth come ; 

The bolt is drawn, the gate is past, 

The babe is wild with joy at last— 
A thousand welcomes home! 


ee 


It is not the profession of religion that will do; 


but one that is pure and undefiled before God. 












Tobacco.—The following extract is from the able 
pen of Dr. Kurtz, late editor of the Lutheran Ob- 
server. We cordially indorse every sentence of it, 
and hope its publication may accomplish much 












It is as strange as it is deplorable, that men 
should form the habit of using tobacco. It is nar- 
cotic, emetic and cathartic ; and in its first use, 
disagreeable to the taste, offensive to the stomach, 
and sickening in its effect. It is decidedly in- 
jurious to the process of digestion, and seriously 
enfeebles the digestive organs as well as the ner- 
vous system; and what is still worse, when the 
habit of using it is confirmed, it is almost impessi- 
ble voluntarily to abandon it. It is very difficult 
for an inebriate to renounce intoxicating drinks, or 
an opium or hasheesh eater to give up his favourite 
narcotic, but probably more so for a tobacco-chewer 
to live without his quid. We have known habitual 
drunkards to dash from their lips forever the 
inebriating glass, and thus assert and maintain 
their liberty; but those same men did not succeed 
in throwing away their tobacco; they lived and 
died victims to the insatiable craving of the mor- 
bid appetite, and slaves to the cruel and tyrannic 
charm of the nauscous weed. Still it is not utterly 
impossible; many have succecded and others may, 
if not by force of their own resolutions, yet by the 
grace of God, through which we can do all things. 
Phil. iv. 13. 

Considering the arbitrary and tremendous con- 
trol that tobacco usurps over its poor vassals, how 
careful should those be who have not yet fallen 
under its relentless sway to guard against its first 
approaches ; and how prompt and determined those 
not yet utterly enslaved, to break asunder the 
despot’s chains -without a moment’s delay, since 
those chains are growing heavier and stronger and 
being riveted closer and tighter every day. We 
would especially entreat parents to watch faithfully 
over their children in re: to the use of tobacco 
in any and every form. Warn, reprove, admonish ; 
leave no proper means unemployed to save them 
from a habit so wasteful to the energies of health, 
so expensive in its indulgence, so offensive to those 
around us, so inimical to the nervous tissue and the 
just rights of the stomach, and without a redeem- 
ing quality. 























































Of letting fall any of our Testimonies, and the 
Advantage of early Dedication to the Lord.—She 
felt deeply concerned for the maintenance of our 
religious principles on their original foundation, 
she was a lover of integrity and simplicity, and 
was often engaged in warning her young friends 
of the danger there was (as she could testify from 
her own experience) in letting fall any of our pe- 
culiar testimonies, even those which some Friends 
were ready to consider unimportant, and conform- 
ing to the manners and customs of a vain world. 
She was a true nursing mother to many who were 
seeking the way to Zion, and often feelingly dwelt 
on the advantage of early dedication to the Lord’s 
service.— From a Memorial of Isabella Harris, 






















Baptism.—There is no water mentioned in the 
commandment, “(Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in, or rather into, the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Here is no water. mentioned; their gos- 
pel ministry was spiritual, powerful, baptizing min- 
istry, even into the name, power and spirit of our 
heavenly Father, and of his Son, Christ Jesus, and 
his Holy Spirit; for as said the apostle, “ Our 
gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assur- 
ance,” —Gearge Whatehead, I’. L., Vol. 8, p. 299. 
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The Sleep of Plants. these diurnal changes. The higher the degree of| rapidly; because we know that when the sun ig 
Every body knows that flowersopep in the morn-|heat which is necessary to the germination of a| absent, plants cease to give out oxygen ; that their 
ing and close in the evening. Their petals, in fact, |plantand its subsequent growth, so much the higher| leaf green or chlorophyl ceases to form, for plants 
close up in the same folds, and return to the same is the warmth required to awaken its flowers and| grown in the dark become etiolated or deprived of 
position which they originally occupied in the bud. |cause them to expand. If this temperature is not| color, and their resins, volatile oils, and other organic 
This phenomenon was dalled by Linngeus the Som-|reached during the day, the flowers will not open,! products disappear. The slumbering of flowers is 
nus plantarum, or sleep of plants, The investi-|as is the case with many composite whose florets) therefore very analogous to the sleep of animals, 
ion of botanists since the time of Linneous have |close in cloudy weather. Hence it is also a law of| Their life-processes are still going on, but with lesg 
rought to light several interesting physical truths | nature that the flowers which are the first to open) activity. Their whole system is relaxed. Ag 
explanatory of this vegetable sleep. in the morning, when the sunis low in the heavens,| soon, however, as the first rays of the sun strike 
Some flowcrs require a greater amount of light|and the earth dogs not receive much heat from him,| the foliage, the chemistry of nature is again re. 
and heat than others to enable them to open.|belong to plants which will germinate at low tem-|sumed in the laboratory of the leaf, each foliole 
Hence the hours of the day are to some extent in-|peratures. Consequently when the daily tempera-| recommences its alloted task in the labor of plant. 
dicated by the opening and closing of certain|ture ascends above a certain point, these flowers) construction, and the growth of the vegetation with. 
flowers, so that Linnzous was enabled to construct | close themselves. , in the enlightened portion of our planet steadily 
what he fancifully called a “horologium flore,”| So long as the corolla is open, and the flower! progresses. The sap ascends to the leaves with its 
or flower-clock. ‘Thus, common Morning Glory} awake, it proves that the plant is active; but this} wonted vigor, and the tissues of the plant bei 
(Convolvulus purpureus) opens at dawn; the Star| vegetable activity is the result of the amount of| again filled with fluid and gases, the plants them, 
of Bethlehem, a little after ten o’clock; the Ice|heat and light received from the sun, and that is| selves naturally strive to take their greatest amount 
Plant, at twelve o’clock at noon. On the eon-|always directly in proportion to the angular eleva-|of rigidity and elasticity, their flowers open, their 
trary, the Goat’s-beard, which opens its flowers at/tion of the sun above the horizon. ‘This is proved) drooping leaves elevate themselves, and they re. 
sunrise, closes them at mid-day, and for that rea-|by the slumbering of flowers in polar countries,| cover all their vital energies, 
son is called “Go-to-bed-at-noon;” the Fourjeven when the sun never sets below the horizon,| But how is the fact to be understood, that some 
o’clock opens about that time in the afternoon ;|but approaches its margin at midnight without! flowers open at sunset, and others when his last 
the flowers of the Evening Primrose and of the|sinking below its surface ; the flowers thus contin-| rays have disappeared, or in the night-time. At 
Thorn Apple open at sunset; and those of the|uously illuminated go to sleep, and open at certain| first, this appears to contradict the principles al- 
night-flowering Cereus, when it is dark. hours with as much regularity, as during the tem-|ready laid down. But it is easily explained. It 
Aquatic flowers open and close with the great-|porary absence and appearance of the sun in lower|is probable that heat is the chief agent in causi 
est regularity. The white water-lily closes its|latitudes. Man has invented instruments to guide| these movements of flowers whether by day or by 
flowers at sunset, and sinks below the water for|him back to polar countries, but nature has anti-| night, and that the light only influences them in 
the night, and in the morning is buoyed up by the|cipated all his care; for the slumbering flowers) so far as it contains calorific rays. On this prin 
expansion of its petals, and again floats on the sur-|around him tell him that it is night, that the sun| ciple, the opening of some flowers at sunset while 
face as before. The Victoria regia expands for|is in the north, and rapidly approaching his lowest| others are closing, is very readily ‘understood 
the first time about six o’clock in the evening, and|point above the horizon. This wonderful midnight| Chemical changes connected with nutrition and re 
closes in a few hours; it then opens again at six|sun has a peculiar effect on the polar vegetation.| production in plants, can only take place when they 
the next morning, remains so till the afternoon,|Although the foliage of ligneous plants, such as| are surrounded by the conditions of heat and light 
when it closes and sinks below the water. shrubs and trees, which here sink down to the con-| necessary to produce them, and these conditions 
Some flowers, such as the gentian and crocus,|dition of dwarfs, is tough and coriaceous and/in some plants, only exist at sunset. Hence such 
after they have closed, may be made to open by ex-|0f a dark and sombre green, gloomy as the long} plants are awake and active at this time. And 
posure to strong artificial light ; but on others, such night of the polar world, yet in the steady|the same observation applies to night flowers; 
as the convolvulus, it has no effect whatever. light which comes from the sun as he circulates} these only experience the proper amount of warmth 
The phenomenon of the opening and closing of|#bove the horizon for weeks, that sombre green/at night, and therefore open themselves and are 
flowers is not 8 momentary movement, but a slow|tint of the foliage is beautifully softened in the} most energetic at this period ; but as soon as morn- 
and continuous process, which is continually vary- 
ing in intensity during the different hours of the 
day. The complete expansion seldom exceeds an 
hour in duration—most frequently not so long; 
the petals then begin to close, at first slowly, but 
afterwards more rapidly, as they become more 
folded together, aud in this closed condition the 
flower continues until the time of opening again 
returns. 
Even the ordinary green leaves or vegetative 
organs are affected by sleep as well as the organs 


and purer are the colors of the flowers. ‘The| energies of these plants relax, and they fold them- 
trientalis and anemone, which in temperate cli-|selyes once more to their daily slumbers.—Cham- 
mates produce white flowers, steep themselves in| bers’ Journal, 
the beams of the midnight sun of the deepest red. 
They continue open when the rest of the polar} The importance of one mile.—By constructing 
flowers are closed. Thus, within the arctic circle,|@ canal about three-fourths of a mile in length, 
as in the other regions of the earth, there is the|from Big Stone Lake to Lake Traver, steamboats 
same law of periodicity in the opening and closing] from St. Paul could navigate both the Minnesota 
of the flowers, even under continuous sunlight,| River and the Red River of the north to Lake 
proving to a certainty that these movements fol-| Winnepeg, a distance of seven hundred miles! 
of reproduction. This is particularly visible in|low the ever-varying angular elevation of the sun|The country traversed by these rivers is ee 
those plants which possess compound leaves, and|above the horizon, and consequently are wholly|ingly fertile, and capable of sustaining a dense 
which belong to the natural order Leguminosae or|the result of variability of the heat and light de-| population. Lake Winnipeg is larger than lake 
the Pea tribe. Thus the compound leaves of the|rived from him in the course of the day. Ontario, and receives the Sas-katch-a-wan River 
American Senna (Cassia Marilandica) and the| But how do the sun’s light and heat produce|from the west. The Sas-katch-a-wan River is 
locust tree droop at sunset, and continue in that|these mechanical movements of the petals and/navigable to a point (Edmonton House) near the 
state through the night, but with the approach of|leaves of the plants? It may be thus explained.| Rocky Mountains, seven hundred miles west of 
morning they again elevate themselves to their| All living tissues possess a certain amount of elas-| Lake Winnipeg, and only one hundred and fifty 
usual position. In the sensitive plant, the leaflets|ticity and tensibility, and are capable of being ex-| miles east of the celebrated gold-diggings on Brazet 
fold together, and the leaf-stalk supporting them|panded and becoming turgid and distended when| River, in British Columbia. 
sinks down as soon as the evening shades prevail.| filled with moisture and gases. hus, drooping) The digging of that one mile of canal would, 
The change of position in the leaves of these|flowers placed in water speedily recover them-| therefore, enable a steamboat at New Orleans to 
plants is so well marked, that they present, with| selves, their leaves assuming their natural position, | pass into Lake Winnipeg, and from thence to Ed- 
their drooping foliage, a totally different aspect in|for the water ascends by capillary attraction in| monton House, some five thousand miles! A bill 
the evening to what they do in the morning. Ajtheir stem, and diffuses itself in the fibrous and/has been introduced into the senate, which makes 
little girl, who had observed the phenomenon of|cellular tissues of the plants, which are again dis-| provision for the building of the canal. 
sleep in a locust tree that grew before her nursery|tended with the fluid. Now, the heat and light of} Probably in the world there cannot be found 8 
window, upon being required to go to bed a little|the sun during the day must greatly favor evapor-| spot across which the digging of so short a canal 
earlier than usual, replied with much acuteness :| ation from the leaves, and this will cause the sap| would effect a result so prodigious. And, what is 
“‘O, mother, it is not yet time to go to bed; the|to rise with greater energy; so also, under the| almost equally remarkable, the ground between the 
locust tree has not yet begun to say its prayers.”|same influence, the decomposition of the carbonic] two lakes is so low and so level that it is said the 
There ean be no doubt but that temperature ex-|acid, the evolution of oxygen, and its assimilation,| water flows in times of freshets from one to the 
ercises the highest influence in the production of| with the other nutritive processes, must go on more! other.— Washington \ 
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grasses and herbaceous plants. But far higher|ing comes, the conditions again change, the vital 
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Selected. |these two currents, and of the laws controlling) Purents and Children—Ye parents, be solici- 

If our duties are not great, they become import-|them, that transferred the commerce of Europe/tous to discharge your important and awful duty 
ant by the constant demand that is made for them.|from the Southern to the Northern States. It is| with scrupulous attention. It is often too late to 
They have been called the “small coin of human|to Dr. Franklin, in a word, that your city, my|warn the youthful mind of danger, when your own 
life,” and on their perpetual and unobstructed cir-|brother editor, owes its pre-eminence as the com-|negligence or indulgence hath suffered your off- 
culation depends much of the comfort and conveni-|mercial emporium of the Western Continent.|spring to deviate from that path of simplicity im 
ence of life. How few of us are called to carry|There are not many of our countrymen who have|whieh you have thought yourselves bound to walk, 
the gospel in distant lands! But which of us is|known this fact—but they ought to know it; and/and in which you have found peace. If you fail 
not called every day to adorn its doctrines, by|New York ought to raise a monument to its great |to suppress the early beginnings of undue . 
gentleness, kindness, and forbearance. Alas! is benefactor as high as it can make one rock lie upon| how can you expect a blessing on your endeavors, 
there not a sad want of thoroughness in our religi- | another.” when further deviations at length arouse your at- 
ous character in these days? Is our religion ex- , - a tention? and how, having fatled torule your own 
ercised as it should be in fostering our little virtues}, A”ctent Telegraphing—The communication of| pousehold, can you expect duly to take care of the 
and subduing our smaller faults? * * * */intelligence by the electric telegraph, now come/churech of God? There were of old those who 
What a large portion of our time may be improvi-|imto use at the East, recalls an interesting circum-|brought children to Christ in the days of his flesh, 
dently squandered, what days and nights may be|Stance of ancient history. Compare it with the/and now the religious parent can breathe no 
suffered to waste themselves, if not criminally yet|mode employed lately in sending news to Constan-| warmer aspiration for them, than when he: spiritm- 
inconsiderately,—if not loaded with evil, yet des-|tinople from Ephesus, before the railway was com-| ally commends his tender offspring to the proteo- 
titute of good,—how much consumed in worthless|Pleted to the latter place from Smyrna. The an-|tion of his Lord; but see, Friends, that you 
employments, frivolous amusements, listless indo-| cient message was despatched over the same route. |encourage mo propensities in them, which prevent 

“When Helena, the mother of Constantine the|/@ union with Him.— Philadelphia Y. Meeting 
can never make a right use of time, who turns it over|Great, was prosecuting her pious researches in| Adwices, p. 81. 
to chance, or who lives without any definite scheme |Jerusalem, she caused a series of towers to be 
for its employment, or any fixed object for its end,| built along the seacoast from Tyre to Constan- 

We returned as we went to the funeral of one |tinople, and when she had effected what she and 
of the Charity School teachers, save that we left the christians of the fourth century regarded as her 
this “ mother in Israel,” behind. When we got the| great discovery, the uncovering of the beams of 
children into the great room, and missed her lively, wood in the pit near Calvary, which she believed, 
sprightly figure and movements, every heart sunk. for some reasons which we may well doubt, to be 
Isaid a great deal to them all, and wrung their|the wood of the cross of Christ, she ‘ telegraphed 
little hearts; for I knew but too well that the|the account of the discovery to her son in Byzan- 
world and young blood would make an excellent|tum. A fire blazing on the hill of Acra sent the 
sponge to wipe out, full soon, the awful lessons of| intelligence to the hill at Ramah, the city of Samuel, 
the day. My rough nature generally directs me|@nd thence it flew to the hill of Samaria, where 
rather to probe than heal a wound; the natural/the city of Omri was then splendid in its Roman 
man loves to patch, but the new piece will tear the decorations. They saw it from far-off Carmel, 
old garment.— Life of Hannah More. and lit their fires to tell the news to those who 
watched on the spur of Lebanon that goes down 
to the sea of Tyre, and so it flashed along the shore 
by Berytus and Tripoli, and Laodicea of Syria, and 
the strange story was dropped from the line at 
Antioch, then the most lordly and magnificent city 
in the world. It crossed the battle piain of Issus ; 
it blazed along the Taurian range over the cold 
Cydous and the city of Tarsus. It crossed the 
hills above Philadelphia; it leaped the mountain 
passes about Colosse; it lit with starlike radiance 
the waters of the Archipelago, as it went from hill 
to hill by Thyatira and Pergamos, and over Ida, 
‘many fountained Ida,’ and the plains of Troy. 
From the summit of high Olympas, (Olympus in 
Asia,) the inhabitants of the new eity of Constan- 
tine saw the flash of the expected message, and 
their shouts and hymns of thanksgiving in the mid- 
night streets answered the enthusiastic rejoicings 
of the people in Jerusalem.” - 

The towers of Helena stand in mournful ruin 
all along the route of that dispatch. It would not 
be surprising if the wires of Morse’s invention are 
sometime affixed to the walls of those very towers. 
There would be singular fitness in this, and the 
mind would be irresistibly directed by the coin- 
cidence to the message which Professor Morse him- 
self caused to be the first sent over the first wire 
established, (that between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington,) giving to God the glory of the grand 
achievement of modern times. 















































THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 18, 1863. 
OO OOOO 

The assembling of a Yearly Meeting is always 
an event of great interest to its members, and in- 
volves responsibilities and duties that ought to 
clothe the minds of each one in attendance with 
serious thoughtfulness, and fervent desires to be 
preserved from saying or doing anything that 
would in anywise obstruct the right exercise and 
labor of the body. 

Friends have always believed that all affairs ap- 
pertaining to the promotion of the cause of truth 
and righteousness, can be rightly conducted, only 
under a measure of the Spirit of Him who has been 
- to be Head over all things to the Church. 

herever this has been departed from, loss and 
defection are likely to be the result, instead of the 
great objects of religious association being attained 
and the members edified together in love. Losing 
sight of thia essential feature in our religious be- 
lief, or disregarding its requirements, has betrayed 
many into errors in doctrine and departures in 
practice, which sanctioned or weakly connived at 
by meetings, have lamentably diminished the 
power of the Society to hold up before the world, 
those _ and spiritual views of the gospel that 
we believe to be in accordance with the teachings 
of the New Testament, as opened by the Holy 
Spirit to the minds of the faithful, dedicated mem- 
bers, from its rise to the present day. 

There is no way of getting back to the straight- 
forward integrity, the earnest devotion, and the 
fervent christian zeal which once characterized 
Friends as a body of christian believers, but by a 
return individually to the practical application of 
this precious belief in the immediate guidance and 
government of Christ by his Spirit in the heart, 
both in our private walk, and in our meetings for 
eng those matters which concern the whole 

Perhaps there never was a period in the history 
of our religious Society, in America, wheu the cir- 
cumstauces existing witbia its own borders, and the 
events occurring iu our beloved country, appealed 
more forcibly to the members than the present, to 
seek to the unfailing Source of wisdom andstrength, 
for direction and assistance to discover and per- 
form the work that may be required at their hands. 
Certainly, human sagacity and creaturely contri- 
vance are altogether inadequate to prepare and 
stimulate the members who are attached to our 





























































The Gulf Stream.—In a letter describing a 
reyage to Europe, the writer says :—“ While 
bounding along in the current of the Gulf Stream, 
I could not help thanking God for that beneficent 
provision by which Northern Europe is made not 
only habitable, but beautiful; and I thought, also, 
of the fact that Europe owes it to an American 
citizen that she has learned how to take commer- 
cial advantage of that wonderful river of the 
ocean, It is not Maury to whom we are indebted 
for the best part of our knowledge of this current 
of warm water. We owe the debt to Dr. Franklin; 
and it was Dr. Franklin, also, that taught the sea- 
men of all countries how they could avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this current in crossing 
the Atlantic, and then to leave it at points con- 
venient to our New England and other Northern 
seaports. Before his day European commerce fol- 
lowed the stream from east to west, without daring 
to abandon it till it landed. This course carried 
the trade of the world, not to Boston, or New York, 
or Philadelphia, but to Charleston. Charleston, 
therefore, at that period promised to be the great 
emporium of our contivent. But Dr. Franklin, 
getting a hint or two from a fisherman, known as 

ptain Folger, looked into the matter, and soon 
discovered that directly by the side of the Gulf 
Stream, and between it and the coast of North 
America there is a current of cold water setting 
back from the uorth of Europe, starting in the 
mighbourhood of Spitzbergen, aud emptying into 

very seas wheuce proceeds the stream that 
warms and fertilizes Kurope. A ship had only, 
therefore, after enjoying the mellow weather of this 
noble stream till it had reached the neighbourhood 
of some northern port, to start off and run into the 
cold water current, and so, in the roughest season 
of the year, reach Boston or New York with ease 
and comfort. Lt was the knowledge of the fact of 




































Encourageneit for Lestraint.—W hile children 
are young, they may perhaps lean to the parent 
who spoils them; but [ have never yet seen an in- 
stance of young persons, where the parents differed, 
who did not afterwards discover a much stronger 
affection for the one who had reasonably restrained 
them, than for the other, whose blind indulgence 
had at once diminished her importance and their 
own reverence,—Ji/annah More. 
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holy faith, to stand nobly and immovably for it, 
and for the maintenance of the testimonies insepa- 
rable from it; to strengthen the things that remain , 
and which in many places seem ready to die, and 
thus bring the Society back to the high position 
it once held. 

In the assembling of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, how important is it then, that each member 
should strive to be divested of all selfish or mere 
party feeling, and be simply and sincerely desirous 
to be made instrumental—whether by secret exer- 
cise or open labor—in deepening and spreading 
that love of the brethren which is the badge of 
discipleship ; in building up the walls of Zion where 
they may be broken down; and in advancing the king- 
dom of the Redeemer in the hearts of the people. 
Within the last few years death has made great in- 
roads among the older and more experienced mem- 
bers, both men and women, who, having long la- 
boured in the Church, and faithfully served their 
Divine Master, were qualified to know his will and 
follow his voice, and thus to judge righteous judg- 
ment for the defence and promulgation of the 
Truth. We deeply feel their loss, and at times are 
almost ready to fear that none will come up to fill their 
vacant places, and, in their turn, give themselves u 
to bear the burden and heat of this day of luke- 
warmness and wide swerving from the straight 
and narrow way. But let it ever be borne in 
mind that the cause is the Lord’s; that his power 
is undiminished, and that He is now as ever will- 
ing to raise up servants and handmaids, and 
clothe them with the armour of righteousness, if 
those he has called and is calling, will but hear 
and obey. The truth will yet prevail, however 
it may for a time be permitted to be obscured by 
those who ought to set it upon a candlestick to 
give light to the whole house; the watchmen will 
again, we trust, see cye to eye, and the body hold- 
ing to the principles of the gospel, as received and 
declared in the beginning, put down that which 
separates and divides, and thus edify itself in love. 
To hasten this blessed consummation, let every one 
who may assemble in the Annual Meeting next 
week, keep watch over his or her spirit, and in 
true humility, seek to know and to do whatever 
part may be assigned them. ; 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to Third month 29th. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Strathden called attention to 
the expediency of recognizing the Confederates, as a step 
towards peace, in showing the North the hoplessness of 
the effort at conquest of the South. Earl Russell ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to do anything in the interests 
of peace, but dissented from Lord Strathden’s views. 
He showed that the present condition of the South was 
totally different from other countries when recognition 
took place. The war was still progressing with the ut- 
most vigour, and a large portion of the Southern terri- 
tory was still occupied by the North. The British Gov- 
ernment considered it their duty at present to stand still, 
and not proceed to any act so decided and so unfriendly 
to the United States, as that of recognition. No doubt 
in former times England had interfered in such cases, 
but it had ever been on behalf of independence, free- 
dom, and the welfare of mankind. He trusted England 
might be able to continue her neutrality. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the House of Commons, said that communica- 
tions had passed with the Washington Government, 
relative to President Lincoln's proposition for a conven- 
tion to settle the violation of neutral rights. The Eng- 
lish Government did not object, but there were consider- 
able objections to remove in matters of detail. Bright 
presented the petition from the Union and Emancipation 
Society of Manchester, calling attention to the construc- 
tion of war vessels for the rebels, asserting that forty 
ships were building under the pretence of being for 
China, and demanding of Goverument watchfulness and 
interference. Serious rioting bad occurred at Staley- 
bridge, and some adjacent towns of Lancashire, owing 
to a reduction in the allowance of the Relief Committees, 
and giving food instead of money. Houses were sacked, 
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and the military interfered, but there was no bloodshed. 
The London Times says the intelligence from Poland 


| 


upon which they dispersed. The main sentiment whieh 
is expressed by the Richmond papers, is an exhortation 


leaves but little room to doubt that the Polish struggle | to the people of the South to raise food instead of cotton, 


| 


is at an end. Hopes are held out that the czar may 
seize the opportunity for the pacification of Poland by 
generous measures. The Paris Moniteur announces the 
complete suppression of the insurrection in Cochin 
China, The fortifications of the insurgents are in the 
possession of the French forces. 

Untrep Srates.—New York.—Mortality last week, 
471. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. Interments 
of soldiers, 12. Under five years of age, 128. 

Missouri.—A despatch from Jefferson City states that 
the Governor will issue a proclamation convening the 
old State Convention on the 15th of Sixth month next, 
and order an election to fill the vacancies. 

The Mississippi.—it is reported that there is no pros- 
pect of active operations against Vicksburg for some 
time to come. The various canals. which had been dug 
or commenced, had not proved of much value. The 
troops were engaged upon a new canal eight miles long, 
which was to terminate in the river below Warrenton. 
Admiral Farragut still held the river between Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson. The Yazoo expedition had re- 
turned to Helena, Ark., after an absence of forty-three 
days. 

Tennessee.—Several collisions between the hostile 
forces took place last week. A body of rebel cavalry 
under Morgan was routed at Snow Hill, north of Smith- 
ville. On the 10th, Gen. Van Dorn’s rebel force at- 


Pitacked Gen. Granger at Franklin; the rebels were 


repulsed with a loss of about 300 men. A rebel force 
of 1,200 men captured and burned the steamers Lovell 
and Saxonia. They were pursued, and the property 
taken from the steamers recovered. Various minor 
affrays, attended with more or less loss of life, are 
reported. 

South Carolina.—By order of Gen. Hunter, the United 
States troops have been withdrawn from Jacksonville 
and Fernandina, Florida. On the 7th inst., a fleet of 
nine iron clad vessels entered Charleston harbor, and 
several of them came within range of Fort Sumter and 
Moultrie. The Keokuk, which was most exposed to the 
fire was so much injured that she sunk on Morris Island. 
The other boats escaped, but not without serious dam- 
age. The loss of life appears to have been small. The 
attack seems to have been of the nature of a preliminary 
trial, and to have demonstrated that the rebel defences 
are too strong to be successfully assailed on that side. 
Their batteries and forts were found to have several 
hundred guns, including some of the heaviest calibre, 
and no vessel can pass without coming within a few 
hundred yards of them. A despatch from Gen. Beau- 
regard states that on the 8th there were twenty-two 
United States war vessels off the bar. The blockading 
fleet have recently made a number of valuable captures 
of vessels attempting to enter Charleston, or to leave 
with cargoes of cotton. 

North Carolina.—The late intelligence from this State 
has not been favourable to the Union cause. On the 
30th uit., a strong force of rebels under Generals Hill 
and Pettigrew marched suddenly upon Little Washington 
and surrounded Gen. Foster's troops stationed there, 
cutting off all possibility of retreat. Attempts to send 
reinforcements from Newbern were defeated by the 
rebels, of whom it was reported there were about 20,000 
between Newbern and‘Washington. On the 9th inst., it 
was expected at Newbern that Gen. Foster would be 
soon compelled to surrender for want of provisions. The 
number of United States troops shut up in Washington 
is variously stated at from 1,200 to 2,000. An attack 
upon the United States forces at Newbern was daily 
expected. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 5th. Business 
at New Orleans was on the increase. It is stated that 
there is a large quantity of cotton concealed in the 
country, much of which had been reported to the rebel 
government as having been burned. The United States 
gunboat Diana, with about 100 United States troops on 
board, had been captured by the rebels at Pattersonville. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Examiner says: “ In 
the course of the month of June the campaign and the 
war will culminate. If we come out of that month de- 
feated, the North will be forced on terrible measures to 
preserve itself. If we are victorious, the war will be 
substantially over; as the Federal troops cannot oper- 
ate in the South after that time.” A terrible bread riot 
occurred recently in Richmond. A mob of about three 
thousand women with clubs, guns and stones, broke open 
the government and private stores, and carricd off bread, 
clothing, &c. The militia were ordered out, but could 
not suppress the riot. Jefferson Davis and other high 
officials made speeches and promised the rioters relief, 


Before the adjournment of the Virginia Legislature, g 
resolution was passed, appealing to every farmer to 
raise provisions beyond the usual amount, and enjoining 
frugality upon the people in the use of food. : 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotationg 
on the 13th inst. New York.—The money market 
at 53 a 6 per cent. on-call. Premium for American 
57a 58. Gold sold at one time during the week as low 
as 46, but advanced again on the receipt of unfavoura- 
ble war news from the South. United States six per 
cents, 1881, 105. Seven and three-tenth Treasn 
notes, 104}. Specie in the New York banks, $35,406,145, 
Circulation, $8,178,091. Due depositors, $169,894,73), 
Middling uplands cetton, 69 a 70. Superfine State flour, 
$6.30 a $6.55. Ohio shipping brands, $7.25 a $7.40, 
Baltimore, $7.25 a $7.55. Red winter Western wh 
$1.70 a $1.73. White, $1.86 a $1.89. Oats, 85 a 87, 
Mixed Western corn, 91 a 93. Yellow, 92} a 94, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.00 a $6.25. Extra, 
$6.50 a $7.75. Prime red wheat, $1.65 a $1.68. White, 
$1.70 a $1.90. Rye, $1.10. Yellow corn, 89. White, 
92. Oats, 83 a 84 per 32 pounds. Barley, $1.56, 
Clover seed, $5.50 a $5.62. Timothy, $2.25. Flaxseed, 
$3.50 a $4.00. Fat cattle sold from 9 to 12}. Sheep, 
8} to 9} cents gross. Hogs, $8.50 to $9.00 net. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Wm. D. Stephens, 0., $5, to No. 2%, 
vol. 36, 
Erraitum.—In No. 27 of the current volume, 
216, for “Wm. Darlington, Pa., $5, to No. 27, vol. 36,” 
read “to No. 27, vol. 37.” 


NOTICE 
West Grove Boarding-School for Girls, on the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
Two Sessions annually, opening in Fifth and Eleventh 
month. Address, Tuomas ConarD, principal, 
West Grove P. O., Chester Uo., Pa, 
Third month, 1863. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. Wortsine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
A stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Association 

of Friends in America,” will be held at the Committee- 

room, Arch Street Mecting-house, ou Seventh day even- 

ing, the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are 

invited to attend. Joun Carrer, Secretary. 
Fourth month, 1863. 


ERRATUM. 


In our last number, the commencement of the 12th 
verse, in the poem entitled Reconciled, should read, 
“Oh eyes, with weeping faded out,” instead of “Oh 
yes,” &c. 


NOTICE. 

Friends who make their hone within tbe limits of the 
Southern District, whilst in the city attending the 
Yearly Meeting, or at other times, in the service of the 
Society, can have their horses taken care of at Conway's 
stables, north side of Prune Stregt, below Sixth. 

— 

Diep, at Barnegat, N. J., Third month, 3!st, Joun 
Courins, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He was 
zealous in the attendance of meeting, and was able to 
attend the last Monthly Meeting, (a distance of twelve 
miles,) previous to his death, of Little Egg Harbor, of 
which he was a member and elder. His illness was 
short, but he expressed a willingness to depart. 
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